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but whether they truly believed it. This is the
real distinction between the historian of dogma and
the dogmatist. The historian, as Harnack reminds
us, has to remember that the miraculous is always
relative to the state of contemporary knowledge.

If, therefore, by truth we mean not veracity,
which is primarily the historian's   business, but
value, which is the pursuit of the philosopher, then
we must recognize that as a law of life history has
its limits*    The rules of conduct, whether public
or private, political or ethical, secular or religious, -
must be sought and found, where Kant sought
them, in the investigation of the content of one's
own experience.    These  are  things  which each
generation of men must work out for themselves;
it may be with fear and trembling.    History cannot
perform for us the office of philosophy.   It is not
a criticism of life, though it may occasionally supply
the   materials   for   one.    Even   when   we   have
advanced from the conception of the historian's
object as   Was ist geschehen to  Wie es eigentlich
ewesen, from " What happened " to " How or why
it actually happened," from the descriptive to the
causal, we are still a long way from the imperious
contemporary problem,fc< What ought to happen ? "
The " laws " of history are laws of generalization^
not commands of perfect obligation.   To regard
them otherwise is to put a yoke upon free-will and
to substitute an otiose acceptance of the past fpr
the enterprise of the human spirit.

" Man is his own star, and the soul that can
Render an honest and a perfect man
Commands all time, all influence, all fate;
Nothing to him comes early or too late."